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COMMONWEALTH DAY, 1961 
A MESSAGE 


for the 24th MAY 


from THE RT. HONOURABLE EARL DE LA WARR, G.B.E. 
Chairman, Joint Commonwealth Societies’ Conference 


for the COMMONWEALTH DAY MOVEMENT 


MAY 24th is the day we dedicate to our Commonwealth. Ours is 
the first Empire in the history of the world to blossom into a 
Commonwealth of Nations. Because we have changed and pro- 
gressed as a family of nations, we remain one of the greatest 
forces in the world, perhaps still the greatest of all in terms of ideas 
and moral leadership. 


The Commonwealth is the form of relationship that we, as 
separate and sovereign countries, enjoy. It can be defined as a 


family relationship and the link was once as between parents and 
children. Now, irrespective of race, colour or creed, it is as between 
brothers and sisters with hands stretched across the oceans, not just 
towards one centre, but criss-crossing throughout the world. It is 
a wonderful and tremendous conception, but challenged now by one 
danger, that we take our Commonwealth for granted. 


In these dynamic days nothing, however precious, can be taken 
for granted, and on this Commonwealth Day, May 24th, 1961, let 
us be determined that during the coming year we will not forget 
what the Commonwealth means to each of us. Let us remember 
what, by our example, we can contribute to the welfare of the whole 


Ro he non 


~ 
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Round the Commonwealth 


(1) THE NEW COMMONWEALTH 


THE assumption is often made that 
the U.S. may take the place of Britain 
in providing a suitable structure 
within which the ideals of the demo- 
cratic Commonwealth would be held 
safe in the vast area over which it 
was set. This is an assumption of 
whose correctness only the U.S. can 
be judge, should it at any time con- 
sider the problem. But there is in 
fact no basis of sea-operation which 
the U.S. could use to that precise 
end. Its position in the North 
Pacific rests on the Philippines, For- 
mosa, Japan, and both there and in 
the North Atlantic that position is 
for defence round its own shores; 
the pressures maintained by China 
against the Asian off-shore islands 
and by Russia towards the Guinea 
Coast are directly designed to keep 
it there. Without British concur- 
rence and support the Monroe Doc- 
trine could not have had the success 
it did; it remains true that without 
an efficiently united Commonwealth 
the U.S. would become as much an 
island as Britain. 

Tc suggest that the Common, 
wealth, as a body of completely inde- 
pendent nations, should nevertheless 


now take steps to concert a joint 
policy of economic development, that 
is, of constructional effort sufficient 
to stabilise new Dominions in rela- 
tion to each other and to their neigh- 
bours, is here and there taken to be 
some argument for revived colonial- 
ism. The Commonwealth need only 
adhere to its traditions to refute the 
charge. Admittedly the U.N.O. has 
active Committees for research into 
Continental development, as it had 
for the Indian Ocean area under the 
Colombo Plan. The objectives of 
U.N.O. are admirable but, like the 
League of Nations, results suggest 
that its effort is too universal to have 
particular effect anywhere. 


The Commonwealth territories are 
in fact precisely those within which 
the practical destiny of the world is 
to be resolved; and its particular 
effort in a particular area by a group 
conscious of the common involve- 
ment and with a common dedication 
to purposes of justice which is needed 
to resolve it rightly. 


Only the Commonwealth has that 
opportunity and it must match its 
opportunity. 


From Commonwealth Industries Association Monthly Bulletin 
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(2) INDIA’S NEED 


Conclusuion of an address by Mr. B. K. NEHRU, Commissioner-General 
for Economic Affairs for India in the U.S.A. 


IT is generally agreed that if we are 
to continue as an orderly and a free 
society, our rate of growth should be 
increased to a minimum of five per 
cent per annum. This requires a 
substantial increase of the rate of in- 
vestment in the economy. We calcu- 
late that if an investment of an addi- 
tional 50 billion dollars were made 
in the Indian economy we could 
achieve this rate of growth, and if 
this investment were made wisely 
we could so strengthen the Indian 
economy that its further growth at 
this acceptable rate could be financed 
from within its own resources, 

We should like to get as much of 


this money as we possibly can through 
private foreign investment or from 
the capital market. 

Considering that the gross national 
product of the richer societies of the 
Western world is somewhere around 
900 billion dollars a year, and that 
it is increasing at about 30 billion 
dollars annually, it would appear to 
me that a sacrifice of the order in- 
volved would be well worth making 
having regard not only to the direct 
advantages that would follow but to 
the direct dangers to the peace and 
stability of the world if these newly 
emerging countries are left to fend 
for themselves. 


From India News 


(3) THE HONG KONG STORY 


with the Trade and Navigation 
returns issued in U.K. by the Board 


THE growth and greatness of Hong 
Kong is well illustrated by the way 
in which, year after year, the Colony’s 
external trade figures have steadily 
increased. It has now been possible 
to calculate the total amount of such 
trade during 1960 and it has been 
found that exports from the Colony 
amounted to 2,867.25 million Hong 
Kong dollars, an increase of 585.12 
million HK dollars or a percentage 
increase of 25.6 over 1959. 

Exports to U.K. during 1960 
amounted to HK 585.24 million (an 
increase of HK 145.83 million). Over 
the same period Hong Kong imported 
goods from U.K. to the extent of 
HK 664.04 million (an increase of 
HK 90.32 million over 1959). 

These statistics may be at variance 


of Trade. The reason is that goods 
moving from Hong Kong to U.K. are 
recorded at f.o.b. rates in Hong Kong 
and c.i.f, rates in U.K. (and vice 
versa for goods moving from U.K. to 
Hong Kong). The difference largely 
represents earnings by British ship- 
ping and insurance companies. 


The majority of the trade between 
Britain and Hong Kong is carried by 
British ships. For example, during 
the last three months of 1960 a total 
of 1,378 ocean-going vessels entered 
the port of Hong Kong; of these 445 
were British, the remainder coming 
from almost every other maritime 
country. 


From Hong Kong Newsletter 





ROUND THE COMMONWEALTH 


(4) U.K. LOAN TO PAKISTAN 


A COMMONWEALTH Assistance 
loan of £3 million from the United 
Kingdom Government to the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan has been 
arranged. It will be used for the 
purchase from the United Kingdom 
of railway wagons, which are vitally 
necessary to the expansion of Pakis- 
tan’s transport facilities to meet the 
increased activity resulting from the 
implementation of the Second Five 
Year Plan, and the Indus Basin devel- 
opment works, which will be carried 
out at the same time. The terms of 


the loan provide for a repayment 
period of twenty years, including a 
grace period of five years. 


The total value of United King- 
dom Government loans to Pakistan 
now amounts to {28 million, of which 
£18 million have been made avail- 
able since February, 1959, to help 
Pakistan to complete her First Five 
Year Plan and to make a start on the 
purchase of United Kingdom equip-~ 
ment urgently required for the imple- 
mentation of the Second Plan. 


(5) AVERAGE WAGES — N.Z.-U.K. 


THE average New Zealand worker 
earns more than his average British 
counterpart im actual wage rates, 
according to figures provided by the 
New Zealand Department of Labour. 

The New Zealand average at Octo- 
ber 15th, 1960, was £15 6s, 8.9d., 
for 40} hours work, which included 
2.6 hours of overtime. 

The average British working man 
earned {£14 10s. 8d. for a 48-hour 
week, while the average working 


woman earned {7 8s. 4d.—both 
figures before tax was taken off and 
including overtime. 

The New Zealand average is 
worked on a different basis. Men, 
women and children are lumped to- 
gether for the purpose of statistics, 
but even allowing for the lower 
weighting caused by including 
women and youths’ salaries, the aver- 
age New Zealand worker still earned 
more for less hours. 


From Forefront 


(6) KENYA’S INCREASE IN EXPORTS 


KENYA’S exports between January and October, 1960, were worth 
£28,827,739, an increase of {1,621,856 on the corresponding figure for 1959, 
stated the Kenya Trade and Supplies Bulletin. Net imports over this period, 
however, rose by {9,919,567 to {£59,710,023. Britain remained Kenya’s 
biggest customer, taking £7,217,027 worth of exports, an increase of 93%. 
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(7) LIVING STANDARDS IN SOUTH AFRICA AND EUROPE 


NON-WHITE drivers using the 
Union’s roads own 100,000 vehicles, 
compared with 575,000 in the whole 
of Russia—or nearly four times more 
per capita. This was one of the in- 
teresting facts given by Dr. Anton 
Rupert, the South African industri- 
alist, in an address in Johannesburg 
during the month. Among his 
audience were representatives of 
stock exchanges of England, Scot- 
land, the United States, Canada, 
Rhodesia, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium and Switzerland. 

On the subject of income, Dr. 
Rupert said that a comparison with 
other countries was striking. For 
instance U.N. figures for 1958 
showed that the South African total 
of £125 per head per annum of all 
races compared very favourably with 


countries like Japan, Italy, Austria, 
the Netherlands, and even Western 


Germany. ‘Our Asiatics here have 
four times the average income of 
their brothers in India or Pakistan 
and our Coloured people are econo- 
mically better off than the people of 
Ceylon. If taken per head of the 
Bantu population alone, one can 
safely say that our Bantu have a 
higher income than any of the Bantu 
or Negro races in the rest of Africa.’ 


Lead in education 


Dr. Rupert also discussed educa- 
tion. He said that nearly 100 per 
cent of White children in South 
Africa received education, 80 per cent 
of Asiatic and Coloured children 
and more than 50 per cent of Bantu 
children. There was no other part 


of Africa which could compare with 
this. The Federation came next 
with 42 per cent—but of these, only 
one in a thousand received secondary 
education whereas in South Africa 
the proportion was one in 30. 

In the field of higher education, 
there were in South Africa more than 
2,200 non-Whites with university 
degrees. Ghana, Nigeria, the Sudan, 
Uganda, East Africa, Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland together had produced 
1,734 graduates. ‘It is significant 
that South Africa, with a non-White 
population of 12,000,000, has pro- 
duced more non-White persons with 
higher education than all the coun- 
tries mentioned above, with a total 
population of over 70,000,000.’ 

Speaking about general develop- 
ment, Dr. Rupert said: ‘During 
your stay here you will no doubt see 
many things that can be improved 
upon: residual slums not yet cleared, 
standard of living of certain sections 
of the population that can and must 
be improved, and other problems 
not yet solved. But you will also, 
no doubt, see the positive: thou- 
sands of miles of the finest “auto- 
bahns” in the world, steel works 
that produce more steel than the rest 
of Africa combined, the largest wine 
cellars in the world, the largest 
petrol-out-of-coal plant, power 
stations which make South Africa 
the eleventh largest producer of 
electricity in the world, the deepest 
air-conditioned mines and the largest 
man-made object ever—the latter 
being, I understand, a mine dump 
on the Reef.’ 


From Modern South Africa 





South Africa 
THE AFTERMATH 


SOUTH AFRICA has participated 
in Commonwealth affairs for fifty 
years and the Commonwealth is the 
poorer for her departure, if only 
because its influence in the world is 
by that much contracted. We are 
now committed to find solutions for 
quite a number of major problems. 
The future of the High Commission 
Territories, Bechuanaland, Basuto- 
land and Swaziland, springs to mind 
at once. They are embedded in the 
Union but owe it no allegiance. 
They are economically tied to it, 
receiving and conferring benefits 
which have a definite bearing on 
their future. Should a foreign re- 


public choose to be high-handed in 


the matter, confident in the know- 
ledge that Great Britain would be 
unlikely to take up arms over the 
question, the fate of these territories 
would be sealed as part of the apart- 
heid area. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that Great Britain will stand 
firmly by them, although it will take 
all Mr. Macmillan’s dipomatic skill 
to find a satisfactory solution. 


There is again, the Commonwealth 
Sugar Agreement, whereby the 
Union participates in the scheme of 
preferences and annually decided 
prices and quantities for disposal in 
the British market. Linked with 
this is the general question of pre- 
ference. From the Prime Minister’s 
statement it may be taken that an 
agreement will be reached whereby 
the present arrangements will be 


maintained. In this case Australia, 
the West Indies and other Common- 
wealth territories may justifiably 
claim that this will deprive them of 
advantages in the canned fruit and 
other spheres which they would be 
entitled to derive from the meta- 
morphosis of the Union into a 
foreign country. 


Further demands? 


One of the most serious problems 
will be to contain the triumphant 
newcomers in the Commonwealth. 
In the belief that they have imposed 
their will upon the Commonwealth 
it may well be that they will con- 
sider it legitimate policy to make 
demands upon further Prime Minis- 
ters’ conferences which cannot be 
conceded. Further defections might 
occur which would justify Dr. Ver- 
woerd’s prophesy that the Common- 
wealth will fall to pieces. This we 
do not believe, but after so many 
years of quiet consultation and deci- 
sion it arouses uncomfortable qualms 
to contemplate selfish and unseemly 
wrangles. Membership of the Com- 
monwealth entails obligations as well 
as benefits and there is no room 
therein for any country which seeks 
membership merely for what it can 
get out of it. A great deal depends 
upon the next few weeks and there 
is little which one can do but hope. 

In conclusion, the departure of 
South Africa from the Common- 
wealth is held in some quarters to 
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have strengthened the rest on the 
grounds that those countries which 
remain will all think alike, on apart- 
heid at least. But there are, and 
will be, plenty of other divergences 
of opinion on innumerable matters. 
And the break will mean that any 
group of countries within the Com- 
monwealth may try in future to force, 
under threat of withdrawal or of 
expulsion, other countries to fall in 
with their desire. 


Defence and Trade 


More than ever has it now become 
obvious that the firm belief of this 
association is right. That is that the 
Commonwealth can no longer be 
held together by affection and res- 
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pect for the British Crown or for the 
British Monarch as Head of the 
Commonwealth, or by a loose nostal- 
gic, abstract predilection for the 
British type of democracy, sense of 
justice or rule of law. Much 
stronger bonds are needed. One is 
by defence, the necessity to join to- 
gether for mutual protection of each 
others’ fintegrity and independence. 
Another, and with that we are chiefly 
concerned, is by trade, commerce 
and finance. The British home 
government which has done so much 
for the country in other respects has 
herein failed. It has failed to take 
positive and dynamic action to re- 
unite the Commonwealth economic- 
ally, for a negative or passive ap- 
proach is worthless. 


From Commonwealth Industries Association Monthly Bulletin 


New University of the Air 
FROM schoolboy to airline pilot in 


a little over two years. This is the 
fascinating prospect that faces the 
group of 41 razor-keen young men 
who are at present pioneering their 
way through the College of Air 
Training at Hamble on the Hamp- 
shire coast seven miles east of South- 
ampton. 

The 41 are pioneers inasmuch as 
they are the first students to pass 
through this new and different acad- 
emy—already being called the uni- 
versity of the air—where Britain’s 
airline pilots of the future are to learn 
their complicated, responsible and 
highly-skilled craft. Although at 
present they are few their numbers 
are destined to swell until eventually 


there will be upwards of 200 at the 
College at a time, all destined to be- 
come fliers with either BEA or 
BOAC. 


It was the two national air corpora- 
tions who, with the Ministry of Avi- 
ation, set up the College a little over 
a year ago and who sponsor it today. 
They did so because their traditional 
source of pilots is drying up as the 
Services accept fewer and longer- 
serving men for flying duties. They 
hope that the independent airlines 
may one day sponsor boys at the 
College which is supported by the 
Ministry of Education, and that Com- 
monwealth countries too will send 
their future pilots to train there. 


From British European Airways Magazine 





Commonwealth or Common Market ? 


By GEORGE WINDER 


THE reason usually given for Great 
Britain’s reluctance to join the Euro- 
pean Common Market is that to do 
so she must accept the common tariff 
it is erecting against the rest of the 
world, and that this would mean the 
abandonment of Imperial preference. 
This, however, gives a completely 
distorted picture of the real objec- 
tion. It suggests that those who are 
opposed to Great Britain joining the 
Common Market, under present con- 
ditions, are animated by the dream 
of an Imperial greatness which has 
now largely departed, and that this 
dream hides from them the formid- 
able reality of Europe. 


Preference in decline 


Today most tariff preferences are 
of little importance. They are seldom 
what they seem. Sometimes the 
higher tariff against the foreigner may 
be merely nominal while the lower 
one against Commonwealth countries 
may do the real damage. If Great 
Britain gave certain of the Domin- 
ions the same type of preference on 
their foodstuffs as they gave her on 
some of her manufactured goods they 
would be ruined. But the preference 
Great Britain gives the Common- 
wealth is something very different. 
It is, in fact, only one of the inci- 
dental results of her tariff policy, the 
all-important feature of which is that, 
with minor exceptions, such as the 
duty on sugar, and on certain manu- 
factured goods such as those from 


Hong Kong, she imposes no tariff 
barriers whatsoever against her Com- 
monwealth. Of the £1,769m. worth 
of commodities imported from the 
Commonwealth in 1957, approxi- 
mately five-sixths came in without a 
tax, the remaining sixth, chiefly 
tobacco, beverages and mineral fuel 
paid a revenue tax, while only {5m., 
or roughly one-third of 1 per cent 
paid a tax which can reasonably be 
described as designed to protect a 
home industry. 

Great Britain is not a heavily pro- 
tected country; generally speaking 
her trade is half protected and half 
free. As far as her Commonwealth 
is concerned she is for all practical 
purposes just as much a free trade 
country as she was in the days of 
Gladstone. Few British people real- 
ise the importance of this fact to the 
Commonwealth, and particularly the 
Dominions. Early in this century a 
New Zealand shipping company’s 
vessel entered New York harbour 
with a cargo of frozen lamb. It was 
an experiment backed by a New York 
newspaper to try and establish a 
market for New Zealand meat in 
America. It was a dismal failure, 
and only proved that American 
tariffs were too high for New Zealand 
products to surmount. 


Open doors 

But in those days every country in 
the world had excessive tariffs against 
New Zealand’s products save only 


From The Free Trader 
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Great Britain. It was this policy of 
Britain’s open door which made the 
prosperity of New Zealand possible. 
Without it her wool industry, her 
meat industry and finally her dairy 
industry could never have flourished. 
And without these three industries 
she could never have achieved her 
present measure of prosperity. This 
policy of the open door which did so 
much for New Zealand was applied 
to the whole of the British Empire. 
It was not Imperial preference which 
built the British Commonwealth, but 
the free market which existed in 
Great Britain. The same principle 
is working quite as potently today. 
A few months ago, Dr. Jagan, ad- 
dressing the London Chamber of 
Commerce, pointed out that the only 
market in the world to which British 
Guiana had free access was that of 
Great Britain. The Dominions today 
place tariffs against Great Britain in 
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their efforts to become industrial 
nations, but the fact remains that the 
overriding influence in their econo- 
mies is the British market. In spite 
of their tariffs their economies are 
still orientated towards Great Britain 
so that this country is the centre of 
one of the greatest agricultural and 
industrial trading areas the world has 
ever known. 

We may have different views re- 
garding the European Common Mar- 
ket; we should be willing to consider 
any proposal made to use concern- 
ing it, but on one point we should 
be quite clear—if to join the Com- 
mon Market we are required to 
abandon our policy of the open door 
to the goods of our Commonwealth, 
then the price we are asked to pay 
is too high. 

To us our Commonwealth is not 
a dream, it is a far more important 
reality than Europe. 


Politicians and Bankers 


IT was in December 1958 in Paris that the attempt to merge the Common 
Market into a wider European Free Trade Area finally came to grief in angry 
scenes of which the echoes have not yet fully died away. At the self-same 
hour the representatives of European central banks were meeting in Paris 
to decide on the joint move into convertibility, of which the devaluation of 
the French franc was to be an integral part. While Sir David Eccles for 
Britain and Monsieur Couve de Murville for France were glaring at one 
another and banging tables at the Chateau de la Muette, the representative 
of the Bank of England, not much more than a stone’s throw away, was 
agreeing to put credits at the disposal of the Bank of France, if and when 
these might be needed to underpin the franc at the new parity that was about 
to be announced. If only the politicians on that occasion had behaved like 
the central bankers, much of the subsequent anguish of Europe at Sixes and 
Sevens could have been avoided. 


From The Three Banks Review, March, 1961 





Oil in Libya 


MR. ANDREW SHONFIELD in 
“The Attack on World Poverty” has 
written recently: “If an under-devel- 
oped country, not too thickly popu- 
lated, were allowed to choose three 
things which would give it the best 
start in life with foreign capital in 
the second half of the 2oth century, 
it would surely plump for oil, 
aluminium and iron ore.” The 
reason for Mr. Shonfield’s choice of 
desirable assets is that the companies 
concerned with the production of 
these minerals are usually of a size 
and nature that enables them to 
spend vast sums which, at the worst, 
may yield no return and, at the best, 
will bring their rewards many years 
ahead. Thus in Libya, the expendi- 
ture of the oil companies in the year 
1958 had reached £24 million before 
oil on a commercially exploitable 
scale had been discovered; by 1960 
this figure had risen to no less than 
some £55 million and although by 
then, a return was in sight, no sale 
proceeds could be expected for an- 
other two years. 

This expenditure has naturally had 
a marked and increasing effect on the 
economy of the country. Direct well 
paid employment has been given to 
several thousand Libyans, and pros- 
perity has come to many contractors 
supplying transport and food as well 
as to builders and landlords able to 
meet the demand for residences and 
offices. The effects have not been 
entirely beneficial, however, and the 


resultant inflation bas, only with diffi- 
culty, been kept under control. The 
shortage of trained personnel has 
been accentuated and the drift of 
population to the towns has retarded 
agricultural development. Imports 
have soared from {11.3 million in 
1954 to £40.6 million in 1959, while 
exports have remained static: al- 
though a balance of payments surplus 
remains owing to the intake of foreign 
aid and capital, it cannot yet be 
claimed that the economy is expand- 
ing on a broadly balanced basis, 


The recently published report of 
the World Bank mission tp Libya 
has, as its main theme, that the 
revenues accruing to the Government 
when cil shipments commence will 
not solve the country’s problems but 
will only provide an opportunity for 
their solution. When exploration 
activity passes its peak, direct and in- 
direct employment by the oil com- 
panies may actually be less than at 
present; unemployment and maldis- 
tribution of wealth are threats for 
the future; the Government must 
have ready not only development 
plans but the trained personnel to 
execute them; agriculture, livestock, 
fisheries and tourism all have possi- 
bilities of development. Fortunately 
the Government is tackling these 
problems with vigour and the oil 
revenues will indeed provide a wel- 
come lubricant to the wheels of pro- 


gress. 


Extract from an editorial in Overseas Review (Barclays D.C.O.) 





Rouble versus Dollar 


SINCE virtually all European cur- 
rencies were made convertible at the 
end of 1958, the foreign trade of 
European countries increasing still 
further in consequence, the disadvan- 
tages of bilateral trade became more 
apparent than ever in Moscow. Trade 
among the countries of the Eastern 
block is done on what is really a bar- 
ter basis. No Comecon* country can 
sell more to any other Comecon 
country than the latter can pay for 
in goods. Any credit balance aris- 
ing in favour of one Comecon coun- 
try cannot be used to settle a debt to 
a third Comecon country. Only poli- 
tical considerations deter Moscow 
from putting trade among the coun- 
tries of the Eastern block on a multi- 
lateral basis to expand trade as hap- 
pened among the O.E.E.C. countries. 


Since 1959, the preparations being 
made by the Common Market of Six 
to reorganise the economy in accord 
with the principles of the division of 
labour have demonstrated to the 
Soviet leaders the inestimable ad- 
vantages of economic integration. If 
this could be achieved by the Come- 
con countries, their common market 
would consist of more than 300 mil- 
lion consumers of which the Soviet 
Union would account for about 220 
millions. By comparison, the number 
of consumers in the U.S.A. now is 
about 185 millions and in the Com- 
mon Market of Six about 170 mil- 
lions. As the ultimate aim is econ- 
omic integration, the resolve of the 
Seviet Union to revalue the rouble 
so as to bring Soviet price levels into 
* Council for Mutual Economic Help. 


alignment with those on the world 
market is not difficult to understand. 


Prices are ‘’Political”’ 


By the Communist system, all 
wholesale and retail prices, all wages 
and salaries are fixed by the State. 
Losses suffered when prices charged 
are too low compared with costs are 
supposed to be made good by the 
profit when prices are too high. 
Until now, not the least attention 
has been paid to actual costs of pro- 
duction in fixing prices in foreign 
trade. In that sector, all prices are 
“political”. In trade with the West, 
“world prices” are charged and settle- 
ments made mostly in dollars or sterl- 
ing. To accelerate the expansion of 
production, the Soviet Union has an 
insatiable demand for machinery, in- 
dustrial equipment, chemicals, wool, 
rubber. To obtain dollars and sterl- 
ing to pay for these, the Soviet Union, 
whenever necessary, has sold oil, tin, 
aluminium and other staple commo- 
dities at dumping prices, doubtless 
often far below actual cost. There is 
however a limit to the volume of ex- 
ports that can be sold at a loss. 

Garbusovt mentioned that one 
object of revaluating the rouble was 
“to establish a rate of exchange that 
would make possible a comparison of 
world prices with wholesale prices in 
the U.S.S.R.” In other words, the 
Soviet economy has reached the 
stage when foreign trade must be 
placed on a realistic price basis, 

Theoretically, the Soviet Union 
could make the rouble convertible 


+ Vasily Garbusov, U.S.S.R. Finance Minister, 


From Prospects, Business News Survey, Swiss Bank Corporation 
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externally at once without difficulty, 
because the State has complete con- 
trol over the balance of payments and 
over internal and external prices. 
That kind of convertibility would, 
however, achieve nothing to facilitate 
the import of products from the West, 
urgently needed by the East. The 
volume of imports from the West 
might indeed be augmented by 
making larger payments in Soviet- 
mined gold, a course that the Soviet 
Union would take only with the 
greatest reluctance. 


Gold Reserve 


Whether the gold reserves of the 
Soviet Union are great enough to 
make the rouble even conditionally 
convertible is not known. No official 
figures have been published by the 
U.S.S.R. since 1937. All the esti- 


mates made by the most eminent ex- 
perts of Western countries in recent 
years are summarised by Oscar L. 
Altman in the “Staff Papers” of the 


International Monetary Fund in 
April 1960. 

In its monthly bulletin of January 
1961, the First National City Bank 
of New York states that, excluding 
the U.S.S.R., the world gold output 
reached a new record in 1960 for the 
seventh consecutive year, the value at 
$35 an oz. amounting to $1180 mil- 
lions—an increase of between 4 and 
5 per cent on the 1959 figure. Of 
this total, the output of newly-mined 
gold in the Union of South Africa 
totalled some $750 millions by value. 
“Western observers compute that the 
production of Russian gold in 1960 
was between $350 and $600 millions 
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by value at the present gold price of 
$35 an oz.” “Gold import statistics 
show, however, that the Soviet Union 
must have exported approximately 
$250 millions worth of gold annually 
in the period 1957 to 1959.” 


These figures are doubtless close 
enough approximations to indicate 
the order of magnitude of the gold 
reserves available in the Soviet Union 
for making the rouble convertible 
against gold. How great the stocks 
of Soviet gold are now is not known 
definitely but estimates quoted in 
“Staff Papers” set the maximum 
figure at about $8 mds.—against 
about $174 mds. held by the U.S.A. 
According to Altman, the stocks of 
the Soviet Union at the end of 1959 
might have been as low as $4—6} 
mds. If the output of gold newly- 
mined in South Africa were to be 
greatly diminished, for example, by 
racial upheavals, the monetary ar- 
rangements of the West might be 
seriously disturbed. The output of 
newly-mined gold in the Soviet 
Union might then even exceed that 
in the free world. 


Mining costs 

But there are far too many un- 
knowns in the situation to justify any 
dogmatic verdict. If the order of 
magnitude of the various estimates is 
anywhere near the truth, the Soviet 
Union would hesitate to make the 
rouble convertible into gold at pre- 
sent, especially as the cost of mining 
gold in the Soviet Union is believed 
to be far higher than in South Africa. 
About 75% of the Soviet gold pro- 
duction is concentrated in the sub- 
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arctic Far East. Mining and trans- 
port costs are very high and the 
working year short. On June 22, 
1959, “The Times” (London) re- 
ported an estimate showing that the 
cost of mining gold in the Soviet 
Union must be at least $166 an oz. 
at the official rate of exchange at that 
time. By devaluating the rouble by 
55.6% against the dollar, the differ- 
ence of this cost and the official price 
of gold—$35 an oz.—is diminished. 
If the official dollar price of gold 
were raised, the margin would be 
narrower still. After devaluation of 
the rouble by 55.6%, the figure of 
$166 would be reduced to $73.7, a 
very close approach to what was 
commonly expected to become the 
new dollar price of gold, had the 
Eisenhower regime raised the price of 
gold. 


At this juncture in world economic 
evolution towards a single system 
whose end—according to the oft- 
avowed aims of Moscow—must be 
the universality either of collectiv- 
ism or of free enterprise, the Soviet 
Union has been placed by events 
under the necessity of demonstrating 
the power of its economic system to 
lift the standard of living in the less- 
developed countries overseas to that 
prevailing elsewhere. 


Unrequited aid? 


Up till now, the economic integra- 
tion of the Comecon group could 
not be achieved because of the un- 
willingness of Moscow to allow re- 
movals of the impediments to trade 
within the group and permit the in- 
auguration of a system of multilateral 
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settlement of accounts. Trade of the 
underdeveloped countries could not 
be subjected to the same restrictions 
as those binding the Comecon coun- 
tries. Help for underdeveloped 
countries must be given in the form 
of gifts in kind or by facilitating the 
expansion of their foreign trade. Has 
Moscow resources enough to give 
unrequited aid? Up till now the 
Soviet Union has had to part very 
reluctantly with gold in large amounts 
to square its own balance of trade 
with Western countries. Speaking 
on September 29, 1960, Prime Minis- 
ter Macmillan stated that Western 
aid for the less-developed countries 
up till then had aggregated $14 mds. 
whereas Soviet aid, given or prom- 
ised, amounted to only $ mds. Ac- 
cording to the October bulletin of 
the First National City Bank of New 
York, the economic help of the chief 
industrialised countries of the West 
in 1954—I959 aggregated $18 mds., 
the amount in 1959 alone exceeding 
$4 mds. The Soviet Union and its 
satellites have constant difficulty in 
paying for imports of machinery and 
industrial equipment from the West 
to expand their own production. 
There could be no question of the 
Soviet Union helping the less- devel- 
opend countries with equipment on 
the same scale as that now given by 
the West. 


Realities 


Faced by the challenge imposed by 
circumstances, the Soviet Union is 
forced to come to grips with realities 
and exploit every conceivable way of 
expanding industrial production in 
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the Eastern block, even if that means 
allowing the Comecon countries to 
integrate their economies. The 
passive resistance ‘practised hitherto 
by these countries would cease only 
if equality of rights, so long prom- 
ised, were actually granted. Moscow 
might now be disposed to pay this 
price for Eastern solidarity. Integra- 
tion of the Comecon block of coun- 
tries with an aggregate population of 
more than 300 millions could in time 
become a real threat to the West if 
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in the East all industrial production 
were co-ordinated, the division of 
labour practised, the advantages of 
automation exploited and the rate of 
economic expansion accelerated. 


Doubtless the revelations of Stru- 
milin about the defects of the methods 
of compilation of statistics in the 
Soviet Union have awakened its 
leaders to the imperative necessity of 
facing economic and monetary reali- 
ties. 


£650,000,000 


SIX hundred and fifty million 
pounds ({650,000,000)—this is the 
stupendous figure to which taxes 
paid by owners of motor vehicles 
have now risen. The Federation has 
pointed out to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in a memorandum that 
since road transport is, and will con- 


tinue to be, of overwhelming import- 
ance to every sector of industrial and 
commercial life, a tax yield of this 
order is a drag on competitiveness in 
export markets and adds unduly to 
production, distribution and travel 
costs at home. 


From British Road Federation Bulletin 


Tea Galore! 


A TEA vending machine which will enable workers to help themselves to 
freshly made cups of tea from the machine at any time has been marketed 
by Machine Economy Limited, a company within the Rank Precision Indus- 
tries Group. Designed primarily for industrial use on sites where fresh tea 
is difficult to obtain, the machine provides 600 cups of tea without re-charg- 
ing. It takes 12 seconds to brew each cup of tea, the machine is brought 
into operation by inserting a coin and pressing a button indicating whether 
sugar is required or not. Ordinary leaf-tea is used and the strength of the 
brew can be adjusted to the requirements of the firm installing the machine. 
As it can operate for 24 hours a day it will be a boon in offices and factories 
where workers like to help themselves to a cup of tea at all hours. 





The Triffin Plan 


THE world has a plentiful supply of 
reserves. In time, of course, the 
shoe may pinch, particularly if the 
nations indulge inflation as a way of 
life. But in that eventuality some- 
thing ought to pinch, to remind 
governments of their responsibilities 
to protect the value of money and to 
awaken business and _ trade-union 
leaders to the follies of wage-price 
spiralling. 

Nevertheless, the idea has been 
bruited about for some years now 
that governments and central banks 
lack sufficient reserves to tide them 
over temporary periods of adversity 
in their balances of payments. The 
International Monetary Fund, as the 
responsible world organization in 


this area, published a reassuring study 


of International Reserves and 
Liquidity in August 1958. Despite 
a subsequent 50 per cent increase in 
the Fund’s resources, and enlarged 
deficits in the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments leading to excess dollar accu- 
mulations in a number of countries 
abroad, people keep on saying that 
the world is headed for a liquidity 
crisis. To avert this, Professor 
Robert Triffin of Yale proposes that 
the 68 members of the IMF should 
shift more of their gold and all of 
their exchange reserves into an ex- 
panded IMF which would become a 
super-central bank with powers to 
issue its own money to be held by 
member countries as official reserves. 

The Congressional Joint Economic 
Committee has displayed an eager 
interest. Heads of at least two lead- 


ing British banks have expressed 
themselves favourably. 

The International Chamber of 
Commerce, on the other hand, in a 
report adopted February 22, ex- 
pressed confidence in the stability of 
the U.S. dollar and, while continuing 
study of the question, went on record 
against any “far-reaching” revisions 
in the present monetary system. The 
Managing Director of the IMF, Dr. 
Per Jacobsson, writing on November 
6, 1959, to Senator Paul Douglas, 
Chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee, stated that he could 
detect no over-all problem, although 
some individual countries have still 
to achieve balance in their inter- 
national accounts : 

Such balance cannot, in my 
opinion, be attained or even facili- 
tated by the introduction of any 
new expedients, but only by the 
appropriate measures being taken 
by the countries concerned, to- 
gether with such international 
assistance as may be needed in 
individual cases. 

Referring to the super-central bank 
plan offered by Professor Triffin, Dr. 
Jacobsson confessed that he person- 
ally could not see any value in the 
scheme and expressed the opinion 
that it was “impractical” and might 
even be “positively harmful”. 


The Author 


Professor Triffin has a substantial 
reputation as a student of inter- 
national finance and has served as 
financial advisor to a number of 


From First National City Bank 
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Latin American countries and also to 
the European Payments Union. He 
regards the Western world as facing 
an awkward dilemma: if the United 
States should fail to straighten out 
its balance of payments, confidence 
in the dollar would be shattered and 
a run on gold provoked; if we suc- 
ceed in balancing our payments, the 
main source from which the rest of 
the world has been rebuilding its 
gold and dollar reserves would be 
dried up. If the world escapes the 
Scylla of an American liquidity 
crisis, it is bound to fall into the 
Charybdis of an international liquid- 
ity crisis. 

Professor Triffin has testified be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee 
on two occasions and a year ago pub- 
lished a book fearfully entitled Gold 
and the Dollar Crisis. In testimony 
before the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee in December, however, Professor 
Triffin expressed confidence that the 
U.S. balance-of-payments problem 
would be solved and switched empha- 
sis to a coming liquidity crisis for 
the rest of the world. He would 
greatly enlarge the functions and the 
powers of the IMF and make it more 
definitely a super-central bank. 


Super-Central Bank 


The IMF we already have was 
conceived during World War II to 
provide a flexible new machinery for 
accommodating international finan- 
cial settlements. It actually serves as 
a super-central bank, although it has 
the structure of a clearing union. 
Funds contributed by member coun- 
tries are called “subscriptions” rather 
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than “deposits”. In borrowing, a 
nation puts in more of its own cur- 
rency and takes out other currencies. 
The IMF lacks formal power to cre- 
ate money but nevertheless has wide 
latitude to make funds available to 
its members. 

Dr. Oscar Altman, of the IMF, 
who has written a scholarly critique, 
has identified Triffin’s proposed fund 
as “XIMF.” Its currency, for brev- 
ity, we might label X-dollars. These 
X-dollars would be held only by cen- 
tral banks and used among them in 
settling balances of international pay- 
ments. The 68 member _ nations 
would be required to put reserve 
funds on deposit with XIMF. For 
the United States this would mean 
turning over gold. For other nations 
it would mean turning over gold and 
convertible currencies, principally 
dollars. Thus short-term liabilities 


of the United States to foreign gov- 
ernments and central banks would 
become liabilities to XIMF, subject 


to gradual repayment. The idea is 
that the dependence of the world 
monetary system on the dollar and 
sterling as reserve currencies would 
first be reduced and, with the passage 
of time, eliminated. 


The XIMF, thus launched, would 
proceed to create X-dollars to permit 
a controlled increase in total currency 
reserves, perhaps 3 to § per cent a 
year. The XIMF’s loans and invest- 
ments would create income to permit 
payment of interest on deposits. 


Ratios of Reserves to Imports 


Professor Triffin rests his arguments 
that reserves are inadequate on an 
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analysis of percentages of currency 
reserves to imports. He figures that 
the proportion of reserves to imports 
for countries outside the United 
States and the United Kingdom 
reached a hundred-year low of 35 per 
cent in 1957, having been declining 
“at a rather alarming pace” since the 
end of 1954. Including the U.S. and 
U.K., Professor Triffin states that the 
ratio in 1957 was at its lowest point 
since the Twenties, and at only half 
the level of the late Thirties. Of 
course, as Triffin observes, the ratio 
in the Thirties was abnormally high, 
resulting from widespread devalua- 
tions and catastrophic decline in the 
value of world trade. 


It should be noted in passing that 
one lesson of the Thirties is that 
higher reserves do not of necessity 
mean more trade. And one lesson 
out of the period before World War 
I is that the world of finance can 
function efficiently under low ratios 
of reserves to trade if resistance to 
inflation is sufficiently strong. 


Triffin insists that radical changes 
which have taken place in the world 
economy in the past thirty years de- 
mand that the ratio of reserves to 
imports be higher than previously. 
The opposite conclusion would seem 


more appropriate. The history of 
these ratios does not have much real 
relevance to the present international 
monetary order. Gold has ceased to 


IN the past seven years shareholders 
of United Steel have taken £14,820,- 
000 out of the business in dividends. 
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circulate as money. Governments 
and their central banks deal in gold 
but only the United States does so 
on a large scale and at firmly posted 
prices. The twentieth century world, 
in practical effect, is on a dollar stan- 
dard much as the nineteenth century 
was on a sterling standard. 


Furthermore, the IMF, invented at 
the Bretton Woods conference in 
1944, has been set up with huge 
resources to economize on gold and 
lend reserves to nations in need of 
funds to correct imbalances in their 
international payments. 


The idea that world trade depends 
directly on some aggregate of mone- 
tary reserves is of dubious validity. 
It overlooks the essential fact that the 
great bulk of trade is financed by re- 
verse trade and capital flows. More 
trade does not necessarily imply 
more instability and thus need for 
more reserves. On the contrary, 
postwar experience suggests that 
world trade, having grown by leaps 
and bounds, is much better balanced 
today than has been true for a gen- 
eration. Trade and other current 
payments are much freer, more 
orderly, and more multilateral. Re- 
movals of exchange controls permit 
private capital.— the reserves of the 
business community — to do more of 
a job. In fact, a creditworthy coun- 
try can carry on balanced trade with- 
out any official reserves at all. 


The Government has taken {£46,000,- 
ooo in taxation. 


From the Daily Mail 





Rural Economy 
(1) AFFORESTATION IN NATIONAL PARKS 


A STRONG plea for statutory con- 
trol of commercial afforestation of 
open land in National Parks is made 
in a memorandum recently published 
by the Standing Committee on Na- 
tional Parks of the Councils* for the 
Preservation of Rural England and 
Wales and the Joint Action Group 
for the Protection of Dartmoor and 
Exmoor. 

Commenting on the extensive 
afforestation proposals recently put 
forward by commercial syndicates for 
Dartmoor and Exmoor, they point to 
the anomaly whereby, although 


building and other forms of “devel- 
opment” require the approval of the 
National Park planning authorities, 
afforestation does not rank legally as 
“development” and is therefore com- 


pletely outside the authorities’ con- 
* 4 Hobari Place, London, S.W.1, 


trol, even though it may be on such 
a scale as to change the character of 
an entire landscape and to close large 
tracts of a National Park to public 
access. 


“In the short-sighted pursuit of 
immediate commercial ends”, says 
Lord Birkett in a Foreword, “‘a noble 
heritage of beauty may be squand- 
ered, while the National Park autho- 
rities, who have powers of control 
over so much else that might damage 
the beauties of their Parks, are power- 
less to prevent the disfigurement 
that can result from unwise afforest- 
ation”’, 

They point out that the threat is 
not confined to Exmoor and Dart- 
moor and that in fact no National 
Park can be regarded as secure. 


(2) TRAINING AGRICULTURAL SCIENTISTS 


THE first group of seven agricultural 
scientists from countries of the Near 
East has been sent to Mexico by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) through a special grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 


The grant of $150,000, provided 
for training plant breeders in relation 
to FAO’s Near East wheat-and-barley 
improvement project, will enable 
FAO to award 30 to 35 fellowships 
in the next five years. Groups of six 
or seven scientists will be sent to 
Mexico and Columbia for eight or 
nine months for practical training in 
field, nursery and laboratory work 


covering all aspects of wheat im- 
provement. 

Dr. J. B. Harrington, an FAO 
wheat and barley specialist concerned 
with the project, said recently that, 
as a result of the experimental and 
preparatory work done in recent 
years, the Near East countries are 
now “in the position of being able 
to increase cereal production very 
rapidly if the necessary help is 
given”. 

He said this would call for special 
funds to speed development, and 
that the Rockefeller Foundation 
grant would make an important con- 
tribution to the project. 
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OR PRESIDENT KENNEDY WINS ALL THE MARBLES 


By our Special Correspondent just back from the U.S., where he has 
been to weigh up the new Administration. The views expressed are his 
own and the Joint Editors welcome readers’ criticisms 


PART of the press in England is 
once more busy undermining its own 
country by criticizing its own govern- 
ment in the most uninformed manner 
while claiming that “Washington is 
bubbling with new ideas.” 

In America itself there is a more 
realistic appraisal of the new Admin- 
istration. The “Wall Street Journal’ 
of February had a most significant 
article pointing out that there was 
nothing new in the ideas. They were 
simply a rehash of the New Deal— 
an attempt to solve the problems 
created by Government interference, 
by more Government interference. 
What is new is the degree to which 
they shall be applied. It appears we 
are on the verge of a new kind of 
‘life’-—the extension ‘of government 
by the government’—the likes of 
which have not been experienced out- 
side Soviet Russia or Nazi Germany. 
If necessary, the new Administration 
is prepared, according to the ‘New 
York Times’, to ‘transform our 
society’. The excuse? To compete 
with the Communists. And remem- 
ber, I got my job through the ‘New 
York Times’. Even former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has been obliged to 
speak out at this early stage against 
this trend. The American system of 
government—Constitutional Dictator- 
ship—comes to fruitition. 


The Battle Plan 


The key to a grasp of the situation 
lies in having a clear understanding 
of the new President, Mr. Kennedy. 
It should be plain by now that he is 
‘presiding’ in the full sense of the 
term. HE is calling the shots . . . all 
of them. His ‘eggheads’ are loading 
the guns only on his specific orders. 


President Kennedy’s present series 
of proposals and programmes, Brains 
Trusts and Special Envoys, etc., are 
only seemingly a contradictory hodge- 
podge. If a major battle plan exists 
they are actually an effective series 
of feints and counter-thrusts to con- 
fuse the enemy and lull him into 
overlooking a flanking attack. 


F.D.R. used the same technique 


This is admitted now. The most 
famous example was between April 
22nd and June 3rd, 1933, when 
President Roosevelt conferred with 
no less than 64 Heads of State, Prime 
Ministers, etc., as well as the notori- 
ous string of Brains Trusters, Special 
Envoys, etc. On June 12th, 1933, 
the World Monetary and Economic 
Conference met in London. The 
U.S, delegation, headed by Secretary 
Cordell Hull, had authority to reduce 
tariffs and negotiate a currency stabil- 
isation agreement. 
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But what happened? Exactly the 
opposite! Once the entire world 
had been assembled into a ‘line-up’ 
the trap was sprung. Via Hull, the 
President announced: “I would re- 
gard it as a catastrophe amounting to 
a world tragedy for the . . . Confer- 
ence . . . to be diverted by . . . ex- 
periment affecting the monetary ex- 
change of a few nations only . . . the 
world will not long be lulled by the 
specious fallacy of achieving a tem- 
porary and probably artificial stability 
in foreign exchange. ... The sound 
internal economic system of a nation 
is a greater factor in its well-being 
than the price of its currency in the 
changing terms of the currencies of 
other nations.” 


Raymond Moley, now a right wing 
writer for Time, but then a leading 
‘Brains Truster’, reports on his visit 
to 10 Downing Street (April 22nd, 


1933) that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
cried out: “This doesn’t sound like 
the man I spent so many hours in 
Washington with. This sounds like a 


different man. I don’t understand!” 
Which is precisely the difficulty Sir 
Anthony Eden says he had with Mr. 
John Foster Dulles. We now have 
the advantage of them both. 


Now—Who are the enemies of 
the New Frontier? 


Well, just about everything and 
everybody! Fear, Hunger, Disease, 
Want, Ignorance, Greed . . . England, 
France, Germany . . . the Inner Six, 
the Outer Seven, United Europe, 
Canada, the British Commonwealth, 
South America, India, Asia, Africa 
. . - and the Soviet Bloc and China. 
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You don’t believe it? 


But if you’re not 100% for me, 
you're against me. Well, England, 
France and Germany have been play- 
ing just this role. They are the lead- 
ers of the band who have been crying 
that U.S. prestige has been slipping. 
It’s actually a form of Treason for it 
gives succour to ‘our’ enemies. And 
they’ve been dipping their hands into 
‘our’ Gold Reserve. 

Well, I mean, are we Allies or 
aren’t we? Are we going to co-oper- 
ate or not? If so then it must be 
100%. No talk of weakness or dip- 
ping into our Gold! 


But the Allies want co-operation 
too! 

England needs more Gold and 
needs more exports to the dollar area. 
Her imports from it went up by 60% 
this year. But President Eisenhower 
raised the Wool Tariff and President 
Kennedy has just raised the bicycle 
tariff while U.S. imports from the 
U.K. sank 20%. 


France wants co-operation in Al- 
geria and against England and for the 
Common Market. Germany wants 
assistance against the Russians, and 
against her own Socialists and 
against France. And Canada imports 
a billion more from the U.S, than she 
exports to it, which is what the U.S. 
has just chastised the Germans for. 
And how are ‘we’ to buy off the al- 
ready hostile ‘neutralism’ of Asia, 
Africa, India, South America? 


Monetary Agreements not 
enough 
The current programme to form 
the OECD* (the old OEECt plus the 


* Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
+ Organisation for European Economic Co-operation 
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U.S. and Canada) parallels the 1933 
Conference, which called at the urg- 
ing of F.D.R., was then sunk by him. 
To use it for monetary purposes is 
basically an attempt to minimise the 
role of Gold and Silver in the settle- 
ment of world trade balances. 

It can work in a closed world so 
long as all members co-operate. But 
suppose there are ‘fundamental mal- 
adjustments’. Suppose one member 
is overstraining itself, or the biggest 
is trying to get more than its fair 
share; or suppose that ‘selfish’ needs 
set up conflicts of interest? 

And what happens if Russia con- 
tinues right on selling Gold and the 
Chinese Silver? 


U.S. 10 billion dollars in red? 


On top of this, the U.S, domestic 
situation. Without even looking at 


it—the overcapacity, labour surplus, 
out-of-date plant, high labour costs, 
inferior or unwanted products, too 
great an arms burden, high costs, all 
resulting from faulty business deci- 


sions—we know the New Frontier 
cannot be launched within the $1 
billion deficit for this year or the $2 
billion for fiscal 1962. 

Already the Administration is to 
ask Congress for more funds for its 
domestic programme for the period 
beginning March 1961. And what 
of the “towering and unprecedented” 
foreign aid programme the new 
President has demanded? 

Well, how co-operative can we 
force the Allies to be? Will they 
sacrifice the interests of their own 
nationals 1nd go on holding dollars 
ad lib im order to finance the New 
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Frontier—overexpansion in U.S. in- 
dustry, Capital Exports, Space Re- 
search, Advanced Weapons Research, 
an oversized military effort but too 
few troops, Export-Import Bank 
loans, Commercial and Industrial 
Research and Development? Will 
they in effect tie up money they need 
elsewhere, for the Underdeveloped 
Countries, to keep America ahead of 
them? Macmillan? De Gaulle? 
Nehru? Quadros? Would you? 


How President Kennedy could win 
all the (Golden) Marbles 


Well, he’s told us. ‘I will not dis- 
tort the real value of the dollar’. But 
today the real value of the dollar is 
only 42 cents. It is Gold which is 
distorted in Value! So, in fairness 
to everyone, we are returning to an 
honest dollar. This means Gold at 
$70 an ounce, or more. 

This ‘fairness’ will enable foreign- 
ers to buy $70 worth of our goods 
for an ounce of Gold instead of a 
mere $35 worth as now. Gold would 
start rushing back to us. Our current 
stock of Gold would be worth about 
$32 billion (deducting the $1 billion 
we owe the IMF), and our ‘Give- 
away’ stockpile of surplus food about 
the same. So we would have a 
‘towering and unprecedented’ foreign 
aid programme after all. And our 
exports would increase as the for- 
eigners bought more—and this would 
help absorb our surplus labour. 


America’s ‘Lebensraum’ 

Our exports would increase, al- 
though we already have a surplus on 
current account of $5 billion. But 
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this, according to Mr. Alfred Hayes, 
President of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, is ‘not sufficient 
for our purposes’ (unspecified)! (See 
his address to the New York State 
Bankers’ Association, January 21, 
1961.) Five billion dollars not suffi- 
cient for our unspecified purposes! 
Then the whole world must be forced 
into our debt at a greater rate. Gold 
must go to $100 if necessary!! Be- 
cause, as American spokesmen are 
only too fond of proclaiming, we 
must make the kind of world in which 
there is room for America to live. 

But to be fair to foreigners again, 


* The Deerslayers. 


An allegorical novel by Fennimore Cooper. 
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their commodity exports ought to 
rise in value even if they do not keep 
pace with Gold, which has a lot of 
catching up to do. At the same time 
our own farmers’ income ought to 
benefit too. 


Don’t forget the neediest 

We mustn’t forget the folks back 
home either. Well, they ought to be 
all right because this ought to bring 
about a general expansion of inter- 
national and domestic trade—might 
even be a bit inflationary too—and 
so send the DJ Averages through 
1000, 
For a brilliant analysis of its profownd and 


disturbing meaning for the Western world, see D. H. Lawrence's ‘‘Studies in Classic! American Literature’’, 


The essential American Soul, Lawrence concludes, is ‘hard, isolate, stoic and a killer’. 
Lawrence states another great difference between Americans and 


himself explains, he hills only in order to live! 


others is that ‘the Americans refuse everything explicit, and always put up a sort of double meaning. 
American Democracy, he thought, was nothing but a means of undermining Europe. 
done it would “evaporate and the real America begin’’. 


in subterfuge’. 


But, as the Deerslayer 


They revel 
Thts once 


Lawrence was writing in 1915. 


European Scientific Cooperation 


1960 was a year of greatly increased 
political interest in the possibility of 
scientific co-operation in Europe. 
One field that attracted particular 
attention was that of space research, 
in which connection the Strasbourg 
Assembly adopted last September a 
recommendation that the Committee 
of Ministers should study the setting 
up of an Agency to undertake a 
European space programme, using 
satellites “made in Europe”. During 
the debate which preceded the recom- 
mendation Lord Hailsham, British 
Minister of Science, said he felt space 
research to be a most appropriate 
field for international co-operation, 
with as many countries participating 
as possible. 


The Geneva Conference 

Largely as a consequence of these 
meetings, an eleven-nation confer- 
ence was held in Geneva from Nov- 
ember 29 to December 1. It resulted 
in an Agreement to set up a Prepa- 
ratory Commission with the task of 
investigating the possibilities of estab- 
lishing a space research organization. 
This Commission will be convened 
by the French Government 30 days 
after the entry into force of the 
Agreement. Five countries signed 
without reservation as to ratification : 
Belgium, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom. 
The other signatories are Denmark, 
France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain and Switzerland. 
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Professor Auger was requested to 
make preparations for the Commis- 
sion’s first meeting. The Commission 
will draft plans on the scientific, 
budgetary and legal aspects of the 
proposed organization. 


Satellites and Rockets 


The Geneva Agreement only covers 
plans for satellites. A special reso- 
lution, however, “takes note of the 
negotiations separately in progress 
among certain Member States of the 
Conference for the collaborative de- 
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velopment of a satellite launcher”, 
and calls for close co-operation be- 
tween the two groups. It is known 
that the possibility is being investi- 
gated of combining the British Blue 
Streak with the French Véronique as 
the first and second stage rockets of 
a satellite launcher. Plans for a 
launcher were taken a step further 
by a governmental conference, con- 
vened by the British and French 
Governments and attended by repre- 
sentatives from a dozen countries 
which opened at the end of January 
in the House of Europe at Strasbourg. 


From Forword in Europe (Council of Europe) 


National and Economic Frontiers 


By Dr. h. c. H. SCHAFFNER, Head of the Trade Division, Federal Depart- 
ment of National Economy, Berne. (Speaking at Uster, Switzerland) 


DOES the trend towards large econ- 
omic areas threaten the small coun- 
try? 

This problem is not a new one, at 
least not for Switzerland. Certain 
prophets—obstinate defeatists with 
a tendency to over-simplify matters— 
deny the small country its right to 
exist as an individual entity due to 
its limited economic area, and claim 
that it is obviously ripe for some 
vague kind of merger. All they are 
doing is to prove that they are not 
familiar with the history of Swiss 
foreign trade policy which, since the 
“Eternal Course” of 1516 between 
Francis I and the Confederates up 
till the present day, has been dedi- 
cated to complex, multilateral nego- 
tiations on several fronts at the same 


time, and to the securing of economic 
living space going beyond our poli- 
tical frontiers. 


Confusion 


The trend towards large economic 
areas, which is alleged to be brought 
about irresistibly by our technical and 
industrial civilization*, cannot daunt 
a country which even in the past has 
had to sell 35% of its national pro- 
duction abroad, which in addition 
has the highest per capita total of 
“javisible” transactions with foreign 
countries, and which has had to find 
and conquer its sphere of economic 
activity not only in Europe as a whole 
but throughout the world. The con- 
fusion of the politically sovereign, 


* This contention has not gone completely unchallenged ; cf. for example ‘‘The Economic 
Consequences of the Size of Nations,” by Professor Austin Robinson, Macmillan, 


Londun, 1960. 


From EFTA (European Free Trade Association) Bulletin 
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frontier-confined area with the econ- 
omic area (which grows by dint of 
well-planned, long-lasting foreign 
trade relations and which ideally as- 
sumes global proportions) is a mis- 
conception that only the larger states 
can labour under. The stage of 
development of technology being 
what it was in the past, these larger 
countries met their economic needs 
from within their own national sphere 
of influence, and therefore, in con- 
trast with the small countries which 
remained more open to the world, 
could cling longer to the illusions of 
the Mercantile system, and find them 
harder to give up even today. 


There are good reasons why none 
of the smaller countries in the Organ- 
isation for European Economic Co- 
operation were frightened of a larger 
European market of 250 million con- 
sumers. The reluctance to extend 
the economic area of the Six to the 
18 members of O.E.E.C. came from 
other quarters. If modern techniques 
together with even larger and more 
mumerous economic entities are 
breaking down national frontiers as 
economic frontiers, all it means is 
that new categories of bigger coun- 
tries are being placed in the same 
economic situation. as that in which 
the small States have found them- 
selves already. For a long time now, 
the latter have had to broaden their 
narrow political confines, from the 
economic standpoint, by facilitating 
foreign trade relations as far as pos- 
sible and anticipating to a certain 
extent what is nowadays known as 
“integration” by carefully gauging 
other countries’ needs, increasing spe- 
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cialization and selecting the most 
favourable location for the siting of 
factories. 


Constructive Efforts 


At all events, the opinion has never 
prevailed in Switzerland that our 
five-million-strong population could 
find in its mountains a kind of self- 
supporting economic redoubt. Not 
only have our country and its econ- 
omic policy always been strongly in 
favour of the closest economic co- 
operation with Europe and of reason- 
able co-operation anywhere else in 
the world, but we have constantly 
initiated efforts to bring into being 
larger and more durable forms of 
economic co-operation in Europe. 

There is striking evidence of the 
extent to which Switzerland has not 
only spoken up but also acted as an 
integral and loyal part of Europe, 
when one recalls the endeavours it 
has made in the O.E.E.C. to begin 
with, in connection with the Euro- 
pean Payments Union, the initiative 
of the low-tariff countries to obtain 
a comprehensive reduction of duties 
in Europe, its efforts as regards the 
convertibility of currencies and the 
setting up of the European Monetary 
Fund, its participation in a very large 
number of European aid programmes 
for countries with monetary difficul- 
ties, the negotiations concerning the 
large and the creation of the smaller 
free trade areas, and the way it con- 
tributed towards designing the new 
Organisation for Economic Co-oper- 
ation and Development (O.E.C.D.). 
With a certain lack of modesty, one 
might even be tempted to assert that 
Switzerland has become in Europe an 
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effective spokesman for the dignity 
and integrity of the co-operative and 
constructive small countries. 


Urgency of Agreement 


It would appear reasonable to 
think that this economic and techno- 
logical impulse towards larger econ- 
omic areas and towards producing in 
places where the costs are lowest 
should facilitate an agreement on 
some broader form of economic co- 
operation and on a larger economic 
unit in Europe. Particularly when 
we bear in mind the dangers threat- 
ening the Western world, and in view 
of the really enormous challenge with 
which its economy is being faced— 
for example in the peaceful defence 
of Western civilization in the under- 
developed areas—an agreement would 
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seem to be of the utmost urgency. 
The strain being placed on the Ameri- 
can economy by armaments, military 
aid, assistance to the underdeveloped 
regions and perhaps, too, due to cer- 
tain features of a pronounced con- 
sumer economy, a drastic reflection 
of which we see in the balance-of- 
payments deficit, hold only too clear 
a lesson. 

This time the bold bid to create 
a great European market of 250 mil- 
lion consumers by means of the large 
free trade area has been doomed to 
failure. It would be superfluous, 
perhaps even harmful, to probe the 
reasons for this. Nonetheless, it 
should be made clear, in deference to 
the truth, that not one of the small 
European countries has been oppos- 
ing an agreement, 


WITHOUT LAND 


—Life is Impossible 


WITHOUT LIBERTY 


—Life 1s Intolerable 


Send postcard for free copy 
of the next three issues of 


LAND & LIBERTY 
177 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.| 





Digest Reviews 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 


Occasion for Ombudsman, by T. E. 
Utley. Christopher Fohnson; 15s. 


In our issue of July, 1960, we 
printed an article by Dr, Donald 
Johnson, M.P., proposing the adapta- 
tion to Britain of the Danish example 
of a Parliamentary Commissioner, or 
one-man Conseil d’Etat, to examine 
any aspect of the central administra- 
tion (but not the Judicature or local 
authorities) which seems to need in- 
vestigation. 


Mr. Utley discusses several causes 
célébres where individual rights and 
natural justice have been overborne 
by the governmental juggernaut and 
shows how part of the price paid for 
the modern positive State and an 
elaborate structure of welfare services 
is that the Law has, as Lord Chief 
Justice Parker put it, “become the 
handmaiden of the administration”. 
Lord Chief Justice Hewart wrote of 
the “New Despotism” exercised 
through delegated legislation. Mr. 
Utley also demonstrates the difficul- 
ties of delegated legislation. 


Congo. A Brief History and Ap- 
praisal. By M. N. Hennessy. 
Pall Mall Press; 12s. 6d, 


This topical essay is remarkably 
up to date considering the pace of 
events in the former Belgian Congo. 
Mr. Hennessy, writing perhaps with 
his eye on the American market, pays 
lip service to anti-colonialism, but 
shows appreciation of the construc- 


tive work of the colonial powers, par- 
ticularly Great Britain. 


THE END? 


Voerwoerd—The End, by 
Alighan. Boardman; 18s. 


Garry 


Better timed than written, this is 
a political dissertation in the form of 
anticipated history. Mr. Alighan 
reads the future of the Union (or 
Republic) of South Africa starting in 
1960, 


South African policy is sympa- 
thetically criticised and the person- 
ality of Dr. Voerwoerd (of whom a 
pen picture is given “in Paren- 
thesis” at the beginning) fairly ap- 
praised. A Hollander, not a Boer, 
the Doctor represents much of the 
strength, and weakness, of the Afri- 
kaner. The programme of separate 
racial development carried through 
by his successor, is described as suc- 
ceeding both in economic and human 
terms. It wins the Bantu and the 
admiration of the world. The whole 
structure of the Commonwealth is 
also recast. 


This is not an elegant piece either 
of prose or of the publisher’s art. It 
bears the mark of haste—as do many 


such scoops. But all who grieve for 
Dr. Voerwoerd’s decision to with- 
draw the Republic’s application for 
continued Commonwealth member- 
ship and all who care for the peace 
and prosperity of Africa should read 
this book. 
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SHORTER SCRUTINY 


Algeria, Rebellions and Revolutions, 
by Foan Gillespie. Nations of the 
Modern World Series. Ernest 
Benn; 273s. 


The American authoress has her 
share of conventional “anti-colonial- 
ism” and is hard on France. But if 
this is remembered, the general 
reader can profit by this clearly- 
written introduction to the history 
and problems of Algeria. 


They Saw it Happen, An Anthology 
of Eye-Witnesses Accounts of 
Events in British History, 1897- 
1940. Compiled by Asa Briggs. 
Basil Blackwell; jos. 


Here is recent history at its most 
enjoyable. Extensive use is made of 
that fertile source, L. S. Amery’s 
“My Political Life”. Mr. Gaitskell, 
who, unlike many of his fellow under- 
graduates, in 1926 drove for the 
strikers not the “Establishment”, 
comes in for mention — but not Mr. 
Macmillan, treading the “Middle 
Way” and other Parliamentary wil- 
dernesses. 


Britain’s New Towns. An experi- 
ment in Living. By Major-General 
A. C. Duff, C.B., O.B.E., M.C. 
With a Foreword by Martin Mad- 
dan, M.P. Pall Mall Press (Rood 
End, Dunmow, Essex); 10s. 6d. 


This fine piece of readable com- 
pression is a first-rate introduction to 
a successful British experiment. 
More New Towns are demanded, 


but should not their people, with 
industries, services and amenities be 
planted in the Commonwealth over- 
seas rather than in this crowded 
island where higher standards of 
living necessitate larger space and 
easier movement? 


I am Lucifer. As dictated by Clyde 
B. Clason. Hodder and Stough- 
ton; 16s. 


This is an excellent piece of popu- 
lar theology. The Devil talks, as he 
talks in C. S. Lewis’s “Screwtape 
Letters”, of what he may claim to 
have done through history to make 
men miserable—and of some of the 
reverses he has suffered from God 
and Man. 


Drink Problems in Australia and 
New Zealand, by fames H. Hud- 
son. The Friends Temperance 
and Moral Welfare Union; 2s. 6d. 


In this report Mr. Hudson, secre- 
tary of the British Parliamentary 
Temperance Group, selects from a 
mass of facts the figures and his im- 
pressions about the alcoholic-drink 
situation in various parts of Australia 
and New Zealand with special refer- 
ence to those aspects which have a 
bearing on kindred problems in 
Britain. 


The Diplomacy of Economic Devel- 
opment, by Eugene R. Black. 
With a Foreword by Christian A. 
Herter. Harvard University Press; 
$3. 

The President of the World Bank 
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asks for a corps of “development 
diplomats” and it is certainly true 
that the presentation of his country’s 
aid programmes has not always been 
fortunate. The idea runs parallel to 
that of Mr. Kennedy’s Peace Corps. 


The Agricultural Policies of Britain 
and Denmark—A Study of Recip- 
rocal Trade, by E. F. Nash and 
E. A. Attwood. Land Books; 15s. 


Britain and Denmark both belong 
to the ‘Seven’ (now eight!) and the 
authors have performed a useful ser- 
vice to Anglo-Danish economic rela- 
tions by providing this study within 
the context of the new European 
groupings. They reach the conclu- 
sion that our “trading relationships 
cannot be placed on a satisfactory 
basis so long as we deny to the ex- 
ports of our trading partners the 
treatment we expect them to give to 
our own products, or continue to 
subsidise our domestic producers in 
competition with them.” There is, 
they suggest, an urgent need for a 
new approach to the fundamental 
problems of British agricultural 


policy. 
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Economic Aid to Underdeveloped 
Countries, by E. F. Benham. Pub- 
lished for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs by Oxford 
University Press; 12s. 6d. 

The aid which is most beneficial 
to recipient countries, says Professor 
Benham, is aid in the form of out- 
right grants which do not bear inter- 
est and do not have to be repaid, He 
thinks that countries providing such 
help should expect nothing in re- 
turn, not even gratitude! His book 
provides a useful summary of the 
main facts about economic aid, 
private foreign investment and inter- 
national trade as they affect the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 


The Discovery of New Zealand, by 
¥. G. Beaglehole. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; 21s. 


This is the second edition of a 
book first published in 1939. The 
text has been considerably revised 
and some additions made. It pro- 
vides an interesting account of the 
process by which New Zealand was 
discovered. There are a number of 
illustrations. ; 





World Plastics Progress 


ALREADY over 350 firms from thirteen countries have arranged to display 
their products at this year’s International Plastics Exhibition—Interplas 61 
—in London from June 21st to July 1st next. Countries represented include 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland and the U.S.A. 

Visitors will see machinery, materials and products together represent- 
ing the complete picture of world plastics progress. 
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Readers’ Commentary 


IMPRESSIONS FROM A WORLD TOUR 


Sir, 

Remarkable changes in economics 
and politics have taken place in recent 
years in Russia, Israel and China. 
India however, seems moribund. 
Travelling through the country by 
motorcar one can see that ne progress 
has been made. Ploughing is still 
done with obsolete one-furrow 
ploughs, thrashing is carried out by 
animal labour and many “Rebeccas” 
appear at the wells in the early morn- 
ings drawing water. 

The villages are in a deplorable 
condition with no sanitation, no water 
supply, earthen floors and dung heaps 
scattered around, mostly used for fuel 
purposes. Calcutta and Benares in 
particular were depressingly dirty 
and the sacred cows dominated roads 
and footpaths leaving evidence of 
their passing. New Delhi on the 
other hand has the makings of being 
one of the finest cities in the world. 

Thanks to competition between the 
U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and Britain, 
large loans have been made to India 
for the development of iron ore, oil, 
hydros and irrigation schemes. Un- 
fortunately India is handicapped with 
interest on their loans whereas China, 
in adopting the financial system of 
the U.S.S.R., has reached a stage in 
her economy of proving that what- 
ever is physically possible can be 
made financially possible. This 
method, as proved in the U.S.S.R., 
demonstrates that industry can be 
made self-liquidating, with no infla- 


tion, therefore eventually eliminating 
taxation. It seems fantastic but 
nevertheless is now being accomp- 
lished in the U.S.S.R. 

The American President warned 
his hearers, in his opening address to 
the nation, of Russia’s phenomenal 
economic advancement, more serious 
than their military might. 

Another remarkable feature of the 
advancement of changes in the world’s 
economy is Israel’s latest land laws. 
Ninety per cent of the land is now 
nationalised and handed over to the 
Kibbutzim which are legal organisa- 
tions run en voluntary communistic 
lines. ‘What is so extraordinary is 
that the Israelis receive no wages or 
salaries but are clothed, fed, housed 
and educated by these organisations. 
I visited the largest Kibbutz and 
have their latest Balance Sheet. 

There are over 250 of these 
Kibbutz farms, ‘Gera’ being the 
largest, comprising nearly 2000 acres. 
Situated near Megiddo, this area was 
once notorious for its malarial swamps 
which have now been drained. The 
fields and pastures make a delightful 
picture. Gera Kibbutz was founded 
in 1921 and the population now, in- 
cluding children, is 521. The com- 
munity hall seats 300 with the very 
latest kitchen equalling the most up- 
to-date hotel kitchen. The surround- 
ing grounds laid out in beautiful 
lawns and gardens, nursery, kinder- 
garten school and homesteads pre- 
sented a pleasing picture. The in- 
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come last year was 1,841,500 Israel 
pounds, showing a net profit of 
99,100 Israel pounds. 

The Kibbutz includes 230 acres 
fully irrigated, 115 acres of green 
pasture and fodder, 56 acres sugar 
beets and cotton, 151 acres in 
potatoes, onions and vegetable seeds, 
80 acres in plantation, 50 acres in 
fishponds. Their livestock comprises 
140 milking cows, 149 rearing cows 
and calves, 90 meat calves, 18,900 
laying hens, 453 sheep, while they 
possess 3 cars and trucks, 18 tractors, 
3 combines and many other agricul- 
tural jmplements, milking auto 
recorder for cows and sheep, etc. 
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The neighbouring Arab States also 
showed signs of prosperity, particu- 
larly Lebanon and Egypt, but Israel 
surpassed them all with her indus- 
tries and chemical expansion in the 
Dead Sea area and her wonderful 
vitality. Israel’s papers have an- 
nounced that the programme of 
American technical assistance is to 
end by June 1962 “due to the remark- 
able advance in technical skills in 
Israel in recent years”. 


P. E. TINGEY. 


Wellington, 
New Zealand. 


COMMONWEALTH DEFENCE 


Sir, 

We are often pleased to see excel- 
lent articles and information in your 
pages, but feel it our duty to point 
out that some of the matter you pub- 
lish has really nothing to do with the 
purpose of your journal. Thus we 
object to such articles as are con- 
tained in your February issue. Surely 
a dissertation on how to improve Her 
Majesty’s army is not a suitable sub- 
ject. We as pacifists take strong ob- 
jection to such articles on Common- 
wealth defence being published in 
your journal. 


Similarly as strong opponents of 
the evil of alcohol we protest against 
the idea of “Beer is Best” as expressed 
in another article in the same journal. 

Why must you pander to the lower 
instincts in human nature such as 
fighting and “drinking”? Is not it 
about time that we behave as civil- 
ised people? 


Yours faithfully, 


E. BADER, 
Chairman, 


Scott Bader Commonwealth Ltd. 
15.3.61. 


MR, J. M. C. JAMES, c.M.G., C.v.0., M.B.E., formerly Deputy High Com- 
missioner for the United Kingdom in India, has been appointed High Com- 
missioner for the United Kingdom in Pakistan. Mr. James will take up his 
new appointment in the autumn. 
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Cento Projects 


IN April, 1957, the United States Government announced the commitment 
of $12,570,000 to CENTO* joint projects, of which the Iran-Turkey railway 
is one. And in July of 1960, the United States Development Loan Fund 
announced the commitment of $6,000,coo to the Government of Turkey for 
equipment and materials for a 103-kilometre section under construction be- 
tween Mus and Tatvan on the western shore of Lake Van. 


* Central Treaty Organisation (formerly Baghdad Pact) 


Politics and Religion in Ghana 


“NKRUMAH-ISM is not a religion but is in no way incompatible with re- 
ligion. It is a social philosophy based on the teachings and the concepts of 
our leader, Kwame Nkrumah. Nkrumah-ism is a social organisation of an 
original type copied from no form of socialism practised anywhere else. It 
is, to put it briefly, a form of socialism based on conditions peculiar to 
Africa.” 


M. A. J. DowvANA-HAMMOND, Minister of Education, Ghana. 
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Viewfinder £26.10.0 flim, £12.10.0 plus £1.5.0 P.T. acceot 9x 12 single metal 
slide; partially entered 
£2.10.0 
Ask your dealer or send for full information to 


MICRO PRECISION PRODUCTS LID 


145 LONDON ROAD - KINGSTON-on-THAMES - Telephone KINGSTON 0153 
6! JHS 5985 
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